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'AND THE EVENING AND THE MORNING WERE 

ONE DAY" 

Paradiso, XXVII, 136-38 



St. Augustine tells us that the angels are not omitted from the 
account of the creation in Genesis, but where it is said: "In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth," "heaven" sig- 
nifies spiritual beings in a potential state, just as "earth" signifies 
material creatures in an unformed state. And where it is said: 
"And God said, Let there be light; and there was light," the word 
"light" signifies the angels in their actual condition.^ 

.... non mihi videtur ab operibus Dei absurda sententia, si cum 
lux ilia prima facta est, Angeli creati intelliguntur, et inter sanctos Angelos 
et immundos fuisse discretum, ubi dictum est: "Et divisit Deus inter 
lucem et tenebras; et vocavit Deus lucem diem, et tenebras vocavit noc- 
tem "2 

The light, then, and the day are the angels, and the darkness and the 
night are the sinning angels, as soon as they are separated from 
the good. So also says St. Isidore: "Angelica natura, quae non est 

1 Cf . Aquinas Summa Theologica, I, Qu. LXVII, Art. IV: "Augustinus enim 
(De Civ. Dei Lib. XI, cap. ix et xxxiii) videtur dlcere quod non fuerit conveniens 
Moysem praetermislsse spiritualis creaturae productionem. Et ideo dicit quod ciuu 
dicitur: In principio creavit Deus coelum et terrain, per coelum intelligitur materia inlormis 
corporalis creaturae. Et quia natiu'a spiritualis dignior est quam corporalis, fuit prius 
formanda. Pormatio igitur spiritualis naturae signiflcatur in productione lucis, ut 
intelligatur de luce spirituali. Fonnatio enim naturae spiritualis est per hoc quod 
illuminatur ut adhaeret Verbo Dei." 

2 S. Aur. Augustini De Civitate Dei Lib. XI, cap. xix. Op. omn. ed. Caillau and 
Guillen, Paris, 1836, Vol. HI, p. 32. 
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114 J. E. Shaw 

prevaricata, lux dicitur; ilia autem quae prevaricata est tenebrarum 
nomine nuncupatur. Unde et in principio lux a tenebris dividitur."' 
This was a favorite idea with St. Augustine, which he discusses 
in many chapters of his De Genesi ad litteram and his De Civitate Dei 
as well as in other works; and with it is intimately connected his 
doctrine of the "evening and morning knowledge" of the angels. 
For how came it that some of the angels deviated from the light, 
became darkness, and were called "night"; while the others were 
called "day"? It happened in this way: The angels (who are 
altogether spiritual creatures, and so do not understand by means 
of abstractions from sense-images, as do human beings) have two 
kinds of knowledge. They see all things, including themselves, as 
they are in the Divine Wisdom which creates them, by gazing 
directly upon the light of Divine Wisdom, and this is their more 
perfect kind of knowledge. They also see all things, including 
themselves, as these creatures are in themselves, and this is their 
less perfect kind of knowledge. The more perfect is called "morn- 
ing" knowledge, the less perfect "evening" knowledge.^ When 
God said "Let there be light" he recalled his spiritual creatures 
from their contemplation of themselves as they were in themselves, 
to the contemplation of all things in him, and all but a minority 
converted their gaze upon him, gratefully acknowledging their own 
being from him, and ascribing all the creation to his praise. They 
thus acquired their full pe'rfection.* The minority, on the con- 
trary, refused to convert their gaze upon him, but continued to 
contemplate themselves and the rest of the creation as they were 

1 S. Isldorl Sententiarum Lib. I, cap. vlil. Op. omn. (ed. Mlgne), Tom. V, No. 129. 

» Aquinas Summa Theologica, I, Qu. LVII, Art. VI : " Respondeo dicendum quod hoc 
quod dicitur de cognitione matutiua et vespertinaln angells, Introductum est ab Augustlno. 
.... Sicut autem in die consueto mane est prlncipium diel, vespere autem terminus; 
ita cognltio Ipsius primordialls esse rerum dicitur cognltio matutina; et haec est secun- 
dum quod res sunt in Verbo. Cognltio autem ipsius esse rei creatae secundiuu quod 
in propria natura consistlt, dicitur cognltio vespertlna. Nam esse rerum flvut a Verbo 
sicut a quodam primordlali principio; et hie effluxus termlnatur ad esse rerum quod In 
propria natura habet." 

■Augustine De Civitate Dei Lib. XI, cap. vil (.ed. cit.. Vol. Ill, p. 14): "Quonlam 
sdentla creaturae in comparatione scientiae Creatorls quodammodo vesperascit: itemque 
lucescit et mane lit, cum et ipsa refertur ad laudem dllectionemque Creatoris; nee in 

noctem vergitur, ubi non Creator creaturae dllectione relinqultur Cognltio 

quippe creaturae in se ipsa decoloratior est, ut ita dicam, quam cum in Dei Saplentla 
cognoscitiir, velut in arte qua facta est. Ideo vespera congruentius quam nox did 
potest: quae tamen, ut dlxl, cum ad laudandum et amandum refertur Creatorem, 

recurrit in mane " 
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"The Evening and the Morning Were One Day" 115 

in themselves, rejoicing in their beauty, and refusing to acknowledge 
that beauty from God. They preferred their "evening" knowledge 
to their "morning" knowledge, and aspired to obtain by themselves 
that perfection which the majority gained by conversion to their 
"morning" knowledge. Then it happened that the "evening" 
knowledge of the rebellious angels became darkened, and turned 
to "night."' But the holy angels who obeyed the summons to 
convert their gaze did not on that account lose their "evening" 
knowledge, for they have both "morning" and "evening" knowl- 
edge combined in their "day" knowledge, as they contemplate the 
light of the Divine Wisdom, that light of which they are themselves 
an emanation.^ In other words, they understand the creation as it 
is in the Divine Wisdom, and they understand it also as it is in itself, 
without averting their gaze from the light of the Word. 

All this is signified by the Scriptures, for when God said, " Let 
there be light," then the light (that is the angels) became perfected. 
"And God saw the light" (that is the spiritual creature) "that it 
was good: and God divided the light from the darkness" (that is 
the good from the bad angels). "And God called the light Day, 
and the darkness he called Night." 

And the evening and the morning were one day.' 

Here we depart from the English version to follow the Latin Vulgate. 
Why does the Scripture say that the evening and the morning were 

^ Adoinas Summa Theologica, I, Qu.liXllI, Art. YI: " Ad quartum dicendum 

Sic Igltur instans primum In angelis Intelligltur respondere operationi mentis angelicae, 
quae se in selpsam convertit per vespertlnam cognltlonem; quia In prlmo die com- 
memoratur vespere, sed non mane. Et haec quldem operatio in omnibus bona fuit. 
Sed ab hac operatlone quldam per matutinam cognitlonem ad laudem Verbl sunt con- 
versi. Quldam vero In seipsls remanentes, lacti sunt nox per superbiam Intumescentes, 
ut Augustinus diclt (Sup. Gen. ad lilt. Lib. IV, cap. xxlv). Et sic prima operatio fuit 
omnibus communis: sed in secunda sunt distinct!. Et illo In prlmo Instanti omnes 
fuerunt bonl, sed In secundo fuerunt bonl a malls distlnctl." 

' Augustine De Oenesi ad litteram Lib. IV, cap. xxlx (ed cit.. Vol. V, p. 291) : " Quam- 
obrem potest allquis fortasse mecum disputando certare, ut dicat subllmlum coelorum 
Angelos non alternatim contueri, prime ratlones creaturanun incommutabiliter In 
Verbi Del Incommutablli verltate, ac delnde ipsas creaturas, et tertlo earum etiam in se 
ipsls cognltlonem ad laudem referre Creatorls, sed eorum mentem mlrabili lacllltate 
haec omnia slmul posse. Numquid tamen dlcet, aut si quisquam dlxerit audlendus est, 
illam coelestem in Angelorum mlllibus clvltatem, aut non contemplarl Creatorls aeteml- 
tatem, aut mutabllitatem Ignorare creaturae, aut ex ejus quoque inferlore quadam 
cognitione paudare Creatorem? Simul hoc totum possint, simul hoc totum taciant: 
possunt tamen et faciunt. Simul ergo habent et diem, et vesperam, et mane." 

= . . . . fEictumque est vespere et mane, dies unua. 
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116 J. E. Shaw 

"one day," whereas with regard to the other days of the creation it 
uses ordinal numbers, even in the Vulgate, saying: "factum est 
vespere et mane, dies secundus .... dies tertius, etc." ? It is to 
signify the unity of the angelic nature which was the first day, that 
is, when the good angels are converted from their evening to their 
morning, they are perfected, just as the day by which they are 
signified is complete. As St. Isidore says: 

Dies prior factus angeli sunt, quorum propter unitatem insinuandam 
non dies primus, sed dies dictus est unus. Qui dies, hoc est natura ange- 
lorum, quando creaturam ipsam contemplabantur, quodammodo ves- 
perascebat ; non autem permanendo in ejus creaturae contuitu, sed laudem 
ejus ad Deum referens, eamque melius in divina ratione conspiciens, con- 
tinuo mane fiebat. Si vero permaneret, neglecto Creatore, in creaturae 

aspectu jam non vespera, sed nox utique fieret Quia dum suam in 

se cognitionem sibi satisfacere non agnosceret, ut se plenius nosse potuisset, 
ad Deum esse referebat creatura, in quo dies se agnoscendo melius fieret.' 

■And St. Augustine says: 

Nimirum ergo si ad istorum dierum opera Dei pertinent Angeli, ipsi 
sunt lux ilia, quae diei nomen accepit, cujus unitas ut commendaretur, non 

est dictus dies primus, sed dies unus Cum enim dixit Deus: "Fiat 

lux," "et facta est lux"; si recte in hac luce creatio intelligitur Angelorum, 
profecto facti sunt participes lucis aeternae, quod est ipsa incommutabilis 
Sapientia Dei.^ 

The day which is thus completed by the conversion of the angels 
from evening to morning knowledge has no night. It is the evening 
knowledge of the sinning angels that is darkened into night. This 
day is evening completed by morning, and both at the same time, 
since, as we have seen,' the good angels do not lose their evening 
knowledge (that is the knowledge of things as they are in them- 
selves) when they are converted to morning knowledge.'* In con- 

1 Sententiarum Lib. I, cap. viii (cd. cit.. Vol. VI, No. 130). 

2 De Civitale Dei Lib. XI, cap. ix (ed. cil., VoL III, pp. 17-18). 

s Cf. above p. 115, n. 2, " Slmul ergo habent et diem, et vesperam, et mane." 
< De Cintale Dei Lib. XI, cap. vili (ed. cit.. Vol. Ill, p. 14): "Denique Scriptura 
cum illos dies dinumeraret ex ordine, nusquam interposuit vocabulum noctis, non enim 
ait allcubi: 'Facta est nox': sed, 'Facta est vespera, et factum est mane dies unus." " 
Summa Theologica, I, Qu. LVIII, Art. VI: "Et ideo post vesperam non ponitur 
nox, sed mane; ita quod mane sit flnis praecedentis diei, et principium sequentis, 
inquantum angeli cognitionem praecedentis operis ad laudem Dei referunt. Ihid., 
Art. VII: Ad secundum dicendum, quod duae operationes possunt simul esse unius 
potentlae, quarum una ad aliam refertur; .... Cognitio autem vespertina in angelis 

refertur ad matutinam, ut Augustinus dicit Unde nihil prohibet utramque 

slmul esse in angelis." 
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"The Evening and the Mobning Weke One Day" 117 

verting the good angels to morning knowledge God does not deprive 
them of evening knowledge. 

The above-mentioned considerations may have some bearing on 
the frequently discussed lines of Dante {Paradise, XXVII, 136-38) : 

Cosi si fa la pelle bianca nera, 
Nel primo aspetto della bella figlia 
Di quei che apporta mane e lascia sera. 

I am inclined to think that "Quei che apporta mane e lascia 
sera " is not the sun, as is usually supposed, but God himself. Doubt- 
less a reference to the sun is implied. In Convivio, III, 12, Dante 
says that no material creature is more worthy than the sun to be 
used as a symbol for God, and he continues with a comparison, in 
which, by the way, the relation of the deity to the good and bad 
angels has its place. But in this passage of the Paradiso it seems 
to me that the sun is only referred to in order to distinguish God 
from it, for the sun cannot bring the morning without having first 
removed the evening by his departure, and brought on the night, 
whereas God brings to the angels an everlasting morning without 
depriving them of the evening, as we have seen. In fact this same 
distinguishing comparison is made by St. Augustine in the thirtieth 
chapter of the De Genesi, Book IV, the twenty-ninth being a single 
paragraph entitled: "In angelica cognitione dies, vespera et mane," 
which ends with the words already familiar to us: "Simul ergo 
habent diem, et vesperam, et mane." Then St. Augustine continues: 

Neque enim verendum est, ne forte qui est idoneus jam ilia sentire, 
ideo non putet hoc ibi posse fieri, quia in his diebus, qui soils hujus circuitu 
peraguntur, fieri non potest. Et hoc quidem non potest eisdem partibus 
terrae: universum autem mundum quis non videt, si attendere velit, et 
diem ubi sol est, et noctem ubi non est, et vesperam unde discedit, et 
mane quo accedit, simul habere ? Sed nos plane in terris haec omnia simul 
habere non possumus: nee ideo tamen istam terrenam conditionem lucisque 
corporeae temporalem localemque circuitum illi patriae spiritali coaequare 
debemus, ubi semper est dies in contemplatione incommutabilis veritatis, 
semper vespera in cognitione in se ipsa creaturae, semper mane etiam ex 
hac cognitione in laude Creatoris. Quia non ibi abscessu lucis superioris, 
sed inferioris cognitionis distinctione fit vespera; nee mane tanquam nocti 
ignorantiae scientia matutina succedat, sed quod vespertinam etiam cogni- 
tionem in gloriam Conditoris attoUat. Denique et ille nocte non nominata, 
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118 J. E. Shaw 

"Vespere, inquit, et mane et meridie enarrabo et annuntiabo; et exaudies 
vocem meam:" hie fortasse per temporum vices, sed tamen quantum puto 
significans quid sine temporum vicibus ageretur in patria, cui ejus pere- 
grinatio suspirabat. 

It is not in heaven as on earth: in heaven the evening does not 
come only when the light is departing, and the morning does not 
follow the night, but comes to brighten the evening ("Quia non ibi 
abscessu," etc.): God brings the morning to be with the evening, a 
thing the sun cannot do. 

And so it appears to me that "Quei che apporta mane e lascia 
sera" means in modern Italian: "Quegli che arreca la mattina e 
non toglie la sera."^ He is indeed a "sun," but a greater sun than 
that which rises and sets for the earth. He is the sun of the angels, 
as Beatrice calls him when she and Dante are in the sphere of the 
lesser sun.^ 

If we adopt the hypothesis that "Quei che apporta mane e 
lascia sera" is God, who then is "la bella figlia," the daughter of 
God, in the first aspect of whom the skin changes from white to 
black? It will be remembered that in the Convivio Dante calls 
Philosophy "figlia d'Iddio, regina di tutto";* "la bellissima e 
onestissima figlia dello Imperadore dell' universo;^ "sposa del- 
rimperadore del Cielo . . . . e non solamente sposa, ma suora e 
figlia dilettissima."^ He defines philosophy as "uno amoroso uso di 
Sapienza"^ because, as he explains, wisdom is its subject and love 
is its form.'' It may be human, angelic, or divine according to the 
different capabilities of men, angels, and God, but it is "massima- 
mente in Dio, perocche in Lui e somma Sapienza e sommo Amore e 
sommo Atto, che non pu6 essere altrove se non in quanto da Esso 
procede."*' Dante's "Filosofia," then, although properly thus 
named by Pythagoras with special regard to human philosophy,' is 

> The opposite of apportare is torre, as in Convivio (ed. Moore), IV, 12, 11. 3&-42: 
"Promettono le false traditrici, se ben si guarda, di torre ognl sete e ogni mancanza, e 
avportar saziamento e bastanza." 

2 Paradiso, X, 51-53; " Kingrazia il Sol degli Angeli, ch'a questo Sensibil t'ha levato 
per sua grazia." 

' Convivio, II, 13, 11. 71-72. 

< Ibid., II, 16, 11. 101-3. ' Ibid., Ill, 14, 11. 7-9. 

6 Ibid., Ill, 12, 11. 115-18. ' Ibid., Ill, 12, 11. 95-99. 

« Ibid., Ill, 12, 11. 94-95. » Ibid., Ill, 11, 11. 22-53. 
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"The Evening and the Morning Were One Day" 119 

no other than the loving wisdom of God which is called by St. Augus- 
tine: "aeterna ilia et incommutabilis, quae non est facta, sed genita 
Sapientia,"^ and "ipsa Dei Sapientia, quae non creata est, sed 
nata "" Love and Wisdom are inseparable in God as else- 
where, they are as form and subject, soul and body,' and both 
together are continually represented to us as light. "Essa h candore 
deir eterna Luce," says Dante quoting the Book of Wisdom,* 
"quella luce virtuosissima, Filosofia,"^ and St. Augustine: "nata 
de Deo lux, est ipsa Dei Sapientia."* According to this hypothesis, 
therefore, "la bella figlia," in the lines we are discussing, is that 
light of eternal wisdom which was in God before the heavens were 
created and the angels were formed of light. 

Cum enim dixit Deus: "Fiat lux, et facta est lux"; si recte in hac luce 
creatio intelligitur Angelorum, profecto facti sunt participes lucis aeternae, 
quod est ipsa incommutabilis Sapientia Dei, per quam facta sunt omnia, 
quern dicimus unigenitum Dei Filium; ut ea luce illuminati, qua creati: 
fierent lux et vocarentur dies participatione incommutabilis lucis et diei, 
quod est Verbum Dei, per quod et ipsi et omnia facti sunt. "Lumen quippe 
verum quod illuminat omnem hominem in hunc mundum venientem," hoc 
illuminat et omnem Angelum mundum, ut sit lux non in se ipso, sed in Deo: 
a quo si avertitur Angelus, fit immundus; . . . .' 

These words of St. Augustine remind us that the angels are 
themselves the light that was created by the eternal light of the 
wisdom of God when the Word was uttered: "Let there be light."* 
And since the angels are the first creatures of God, it might reason- 
ably be said that they are the "first aspect" of that light, the "primo 
aspetto della bella figlia." Indeed the distinction between that 

1 De Civitate Dei Lib. I, cap. xvii (ed. cit. Vol. Ill, p. X80). 

2 De Genesi ad litteTam, imperfectus lib., cap. V (ed. cit.. Vol. V, p. 124). 
> Com., Ill, 14, U. 6-10 and 15, 11. 119-20. 

< Ibid., Ill, 15, 1. 54. 

ilbid., IV, 1,1.95. 

* De Genesi ad litteram, imperfectus lib., loc. cit. 

' De Civitate Dei Lib. XI, cap. ix (ed. cit.. Vol. Ill, pp. 17-18). 

' St. Augustine Insists that the word "light" is not used metaphorically lor the 
angels, although in a sense different from the usual. De Genesi ad litteram Lib. IV, 
cap. xxviii (ed. cit.. Vol. V, p. 289). St. Thomas modifies this statement with a subtle 
distinction: "Si ergo accipiatur nomen luminis secundum suam primam impositionem, 

metaphorice in spiritualibus dicitur si autem accipiatur secundum quod est in 

usu loquentium ad omnem manUestationem extensum, sic proprie in spiritxialibus 
dicitur" (Summa Theologica, I, Qu. LXVII, Art. I). 
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first light which is the angels/ before which there was no light in 
the universe, and that eternal light of Wisdom which created it, 
is not easy to make, all the more since the angels are also called 
"Sapientia"; nevertheless it is a distinction which it is necessary to 
make, according to St. Augustine: 

Si autem spiritalis lux facta est, cum dixit Deus, "Fiat lux"; non ilia 
vera Patri coaeterna intelligenda est, per quam facta sunt omnia, et quae 
illuminat omnem hominem; sed ilia de qua dici potuit, "Prior omnium 
creata est Sapientia." Cum enim aeterna ilia et incommutabilis, quae non 
est facta, sed genita Sapientia, in spiritales atque rationales creaturas, 
sicut in animas sanctas se transfert, ut illuminatae lucere possint, fit in eis 
quaedam luculentae rationis affectio, quae potest accipi facta lux, cum 
diceretDeus: "Fiat lux"; . . . .^ 

The word "aspetto" is used very frequently by Dante, always 
in one of two senses: it may mean the view which anyone may have 
of anything,' or it may mean the appearance of anyone or anything.* 
The word "primo" may also be used in one of two senses: it may 
mean first in the order of origin, or natural order (e.g., as the crea- 
tion of the unformed heaven and earth preceded that of the formed, 
before time was) f or it may mean first in the order of succession 
or duration, that is first in order of time. 

Accordingly, the expression "primo aspetto," as applied to the 
light of the Divine Wisdom, may have the following meanings: 
"Primo aspetto" a, 1: The primary, i.e., the most direct, view of 
the light of the wisdom of God — that which the angels have, a, 2: 
The primary appearance of the light of the wisdom of God — that 
which is the angels, b, 1: The earliest view^ of the light of the 

> "Lux lUa prima," De Civitate Dei Lib. XI, cap. xlx (ed. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 32). 

2 De Genesi ad litteram Lib. I, cap. xvil (ed. cit.. Vol. V, p. 180) ; also Lib. I, cap. vlll 
(«d. cit.. Vol. V, p. 202) : " Conditio vero coeli prius erat in Verbo Del secundum genitam 
Sapientlam; deinde facta est in creatura spiritali, hoc est, in cognitions Angelorum 
secundum creatam in illis sapientiam," and again in De Genesi imper/ectus liber, cap. v 
(ed. cit.. Vol. V, p. 124): "Alia est lux de Deo nata, et alia lux quam fecit Deus: nata 
de Deo lux, est ipsa Dei Sapientia; facta vero lux, est quaelibet mutabills, sive corporea 
sive Incorporea." 

' Convitio, III, 13, 11. 15-17: "Per che si vede che le infemali InteUigenze dello 
aspetto di questa bellissima sono private." 

'Ibid., 15, 11. 6-10: "Cose appariscon nello suo aspetto Dice adunque lo 

testo, che nella faccia di costei appaiono cose che " 

» Summa Theologica, I, Qu. LXVI, Ari;. IV. 

• Any expression in terms of time, regarding the knowledge of the angels, must be 
taken metaphorically, since the angels are previous to time in the natural order. Summa 
Theologica, loc. cit. 
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wisdom of God — that which the angels have, b, 2: The earliest 
appearance of the hght of the wisdom of God — that which is the 
angels.* 

The two meanings of "aspetto" {view and appearance) are not 
always distinguishable from one another. They tend to be fused 
in one just as do the active and passive elements in perception 
and understanding. St. Thomas speaking of the understanding of 
angels says: "In his qui sunt sine materia, idem est intellectus et 
quod intelligitur; ac si diceretur, quod intellectus in actu est intellec- 
tum in actu."2 The two meanings of "primo" (primary and earliest) 
are also not necessarily distinguished, and the word is often used 
without any such distinction, as e.g., when the angels are referred 
to as the first creatures. And so the expression "primo aspetto" 
may properly be used at the same time in all of the four senses that 
have been defined. I believe that Dante is using it in this com- 
posite general sense in the passage we are considering. 

The light of the Divine Wisdom floods the Empyrean, and 
streams directly upon the angels who are informed by it and reflect 
it like mirrors — "specchi," the word used by Dante.' They are 
thus the first reflection of the light of God's wisdom, and at the 
same time they participate in that light so intimately that they 
are properly called by the same names "sapientia" and "lux." 
They are, in fact, the very wisdom of God in its created aspect, 
which is referred to in the words quoted* by Dante: "Ond' 6 scritto 
di Lei: 'Dal principio dinanzi dalli secoli creata sono'"; and in this 
sense Wisdom herself may be called a mirror: "Essa e candore 
deir eterna Luce; specchio senza macola della maesta di Dio."^ 
St. Isidore sums the matter up as follows: 

Ante omnem creaturam angeli facti sunt, dum dictum est Fiat lux; de 
ipsis enim dicit Scriptura: Prior omnium creata est sapientia. Lux enim 

> Speaking absolutely, the primo aspetto of the Divine Wisdom, both in the sense of 
primary and (metaphorically) earliest, view and appearance, Is the view which God has 
of his own wisdom and the appearance of that wisdom In himself upon which he looks. 
But, in the passage we are considering, Beatrice Is speaking as a creature to a fellow- 
creature, and it Is obvious that the Divine Wisdom, as considered in relation to God 
alone, can undergo no blackening process. Convivio, III, 13, 11. 1-6. 

' Summa Theologica, I, Qu. LV, Art. I. 

* Paradiso, IX, 61, et alihi. 

' Convivio, III, 14, 11. 58-59. 

» Ibid., Ill, 15, U. 54-55. 
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dicuntur participando luci aeternae. Sapientia enim dicuntur ingenitae 
inhaerendo Sapientiae.' 

That light which the angels reflect, and with which they are 
informed, is also transmitted by them to their inferiors in the angelic 
hierarchy and to men on earth, "subobscure," as the Pseudo-Diony- 
sius says, since the light, in transmission, loses in clarity.' This 
double function of theirs (the reflection and transmission of the 
light) corresponds to their morning and evening knowledge, which, 
as we have seen, they have simultaneously in one and the first day.* 
By means of this transmission men enjoy the "secondo aspetto," a 
secondary inferior view of the light of Divine Wisdom. "Onde 
nelle Intelligenze raggia la divina luce senza mezzo, nell'altre si 
ripercuote da queste Intelligenze prima illuminate,"^ says Dante, 
and again: "discendo a mostrare come nella umana intelligenza 
essa secondariamente ancora venga";^ so in the lines. 

Fin che il piacere eterno, che diretto 
Raggiava in Beatrice, dal bel viso 
Mi contentava col secondo aspetto,^ 

the poet means that he enjoyed the secondary view which is the 
privilege of mortals on earth. Just as in the angels is the "primo 
aspetto," so in men on earth is the "secondo aspetto." 

But if the angelic nature may properly be said both to have and 
to be the "first aspect" of the light of Divine Wisdom, that name is 
applicable in an altogether peculiar manner to the angel who was 
created first of all the angels, pre-eminent over all in knowledge and 

1 Sententiarum Lib. I, cap. X (ed. cit.. Vol. VI, No. 135) ; cl. also P. Lombardl Sen- 
tentiarum Lib. II, dlst. II. Op. omn. (ed. Mlgne, Paris, 1880, Tom. II, col. 1): "Unde 
illud, Eccl. I: 'Primo omnium creata est sapientia," quod intelligltur de angelica natura 
quae in Scriptura saepe vita, sapientia et lux dlcitur. Nam sapientia ilia quae Deus 
est, creata non est." 

2 S. Dionysii Areopag. Op. omn. (ed. Mlgne, Vol. I, De Coel. Hierarchia, p. 239). 

> De Genesi ad UUeram Lib. II, cap. vlii (ed. cit.. Vol. V, p. 202): "Neque enlm 
sicut nos ad percipiendam sapientiam proflciebant Angeli, ut invisibilia Dei per ea 
quae facta sunt intellecta conspicerent, qui ex quo creati sunt, Ipsi Verbl aetemitate 
sancta et pia contemplatione perfruuntur; atque inde desplcientes, secundum id quod 
intus vident, vel recte facta approbant, vel peccata improbant." 

* Convivio, III, 14, 11. 35-37. 
5 Ibid., Ill, 13, U. 22-24. 

• Paradiso, XVIII, 16-18. 
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beauty. This angel is Lucifer, named from the light itself.* Of 
him says Isidore : 

Ante omnem creationem mundi creati sunt angeli, et ante omnem 
creationem angelorum diabolus conditus est, sicut scriptum est: Ipse est 
prineipium viarum Dei, etc.^ 

And St. Gregory : 

Prima et nobilior creatura fuit angelus qui cecidit .... quia nimirum 
cum cuncta creans ageret, hunc primum condidit, quern reliquis angelis 
eminentiorem fecit. Hujus primatus eminentiam conspicit propheta cum 
dicit: Cedri non fuerunt aUiores illo in paradiso Dei; abietes non adaequaverunt 
summitatem ejus; platani non fuerunt aeguae frondibus illius; omne lignum 
paradisi Dei non est assimilatum illi et pulchriludini ejus, qvaniam speciosum 
fecit eum in multis condensisque frondibus (Ezech. 31:8-9). Qui namque 
accipi in cedris, abietibus et platanis possunt, nisi ilia virtutum coelestium 
procerae celsitudinis agmina in aetemae laetitiae viriditate plantata? 
Quae quamvis excelsa sint condita, huic tamen nee praelata sunt nee aequata. 
Qui speciosus factus in multis condensisque frondibus esse dicitur, quia 
praelatum caeteris legionibus, tanta ilium species pulchriorem reddidit, 
quanta et supposita angelorum multitude decoravit. Ista arbor in para- 
diso Dei tot quasi condensas frondes habuit, quot sibi suppositas super- 
norum spirituum legiones attendit. Qui idcirco peccans sine venia damnatus 
est, quia magnus sine comparatione fuerat creatus. Hinc ei rursum per 
eundem prophetam dicitur: Tu signaculum simililudinis Dei, plenus sapienlia 
et perfectus decore, in deliciis paradisi Dei fuisti (Ezech. 28:12, 13). Multa 
enim de ejus magnitudine locuturus, prime verbo cuncta complexus est. 
Quid namque boni non habuit, si signaculum Dei similitudinis fuit ? . . . . 

And he continues expounding another passage of Ezechiel in the 
same sense.' 

Gregory is corroborated as follows by Petrus Lombardus : 

Et in Ezechiele legitur, c. 28: Tu signaculum similitudinis Quod 

Gregorius exponens ait, in illo imago Dei similis insinuatur impressa. Item 
in Ezechiele legitur, c. 25: Omnis lapis pretiosus operimentum ejus, id est, 

' Purgatorio, XII, 25-26: ". . . . colui che fu nobil creato Pia ch'altra creatura, 
. . . ." Inferno, XXXIV, 18: "la creatura ch'ebbe il bel sembiante." 

' Sentenliarum Lib. I, cap. X (ed. cit., Tom. VI, No. 135). 

" S. Gregoril Papae cogn. Magnl Moralium, Lib. IV, cap. xxiii. Op. omn. (ed. 
Migne, Tom. I, nn. 1071-73); also Homiliarum Lib. II, homlUa xxxiv (ed. cit., Tom. II, 
n. 1604): '^ Omnis lapis pretiosus operimentum tuum: aardius, topazius, et jaspia, chry- 
solythus, onyx, et beryllus, sapphirus, carbunculus, et amaragdua (Ezech. 25:13). Ecce 
novem dixit nomlna lapidum, quia profecto novem sunt ordines angelorum. Qulbus 
nimirum ordinibus lUe primus angelus ideo ornatus et opertus exstitlt, quia dtma cunctls 
agminibus angelorum praelatus est, ex eorum comparatione clarior fuit." 
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omnis angelus quasi operimentum ejus erat, quia, ut dicit Gregorius, hom. 34 
super Isai: In aliorum comparatione caeteris clarior fuit, unde vocatus est 
Lucifer, sicut testatur Isaias, c. 14: Quomodo, inquit, cecidisti, Lucifer, 
qui mane oriebaris ?' 

. . . .Lucifer qui fuit de coUegio superiorum [angelorum] ipsis etiam 
dignior exstitit, qui aliis excellentiores creati fuerant.^ 

And also by St. Thomas: 

Et ideo Gregorius dicit, quod ille qui peccavit fuit superior inter omnes. 
Et hoc videtur probabilius; quia peccatum angeli non processit ex aliqua 
pronitate, sed ex solo libero arbitrio. Unde magis videtur consideranda 
esse ratio quae sumitur a motivo ad peccandum.' 

When God said, "Let there be light," there sprang into being 
myriads of beautiful forms of light varying in brightness, who almost 
immediately converted their gaze from themselves and the worlds 
below them, to the source of the light, and so became at once brighter 
than before. But the most dazzling of all, the very counterpart of 
the Wisdom of God, remained averted, unwilling to admit that so 
brilliant a creature as himself could have been created by another. 
And so did others of the glorious creatures following the evil example. 
And at once their brightness began to fade, and they became dark. 
Their evening knowledge, which they preferred, could not survive 
without being wedded to the morning knowledge and perpetuated 
in day knowledge: it darkened into night: "et vocavit Deus lucem 
diem, et tenebras vocavit noctem." 

If, then, the expression "primo aspetto" connotes the angelic 
nature as first created, it specifically denotes the first angel, "first" 
in both the chief meanings of the word, in whom the angelic nature 
degenerated, in whom the white skin of the beautiful daughter of 
him who brings morning to the angels without removing evening 
became blackened. 

The sin that is denounced by Beatrice in our passage which 
begins: "O cupidigia, che i mortal! affonde" is covetousness, that 
general sin which includes all others, which is the common disease 
of the whole world, which is the same as St. Augustine's "amor 

1 p. Lombardl Sententiarum Lib. II, dist. vl. Op. omn. (ed. Mlgne, Tom. II, col. 
662). 

'Ibid., dist. ix. Op. omn. (ed. Mlgne, Tom. II, col. 671). 
> Summa Theologica, I, Qu. LXIII, Art. VII. 
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privatus," love of self. This is the sin that caused Lucifer to fall; 
the sin that, in his case, is often called pride: 

Merito initium omnis peccatum Scriptura definivit, dicens: "Initium 
omnis peccati superbia." Cui testimonio non inconvenienter aptatur 
etiam Ulud, quod Apostolus ait: "Radix omnium malorum est avaritia": 
si avaritiam generalem intelligamus, qua quisque appetit aliquid amplius 
quam oportet, propter excellentiam suam, et quendam rei amorem: cui 
sapienter nomen latina lingua indidit, cum appellavit privatum, quod potius 
a detrimento quam ab incremento dictum elucet. Omnis enim privatio 
minuit. Unde itaque vult eminere superbia inde in angustias egestatemque 
contruditur, cum ex communi ad proprium damnoso sui amore redigitur. 
Specialis est autem avaritia, quae usitatius appellatur amor pecuniae. 
Cujus nomine Apostolus per speciem genus significans, universalem avaritiam 
volebat intelligi dicendo: "Radix omnium malorum est avaritia." Hac 
enim et diabolus cecidit, qui utique non amavit pecuniam, sed propriam 
potestatem. Proinde perversus sui amor privat sancta societate turgidum 
spiritum, eumque coarctat miseria jam per iniquitatem satiari cupientem.* 

.... inordinatus amor sui est causa omnis peccati. In amore autem 
sui includitur inordinatus appetitus boni; unusquisque enim appetit bonum 
ei quem amat. Unde manifestum est quod inordinatus appetitus boni est 
causa omnis peccati.'' 

.... secundum quod cupiditas importat universaliter appetitum cujus- 
libet boni, sic etiam superbia vitae continetur sub cupiditate.' 

It must not be forgotten that the wisdom of God is with love. 

Dante, as we have seen, defines Philosophy as "uno amoroso uso 

della Sapienza; il quale massimamente e in Dio, . . . ."* and 

St. Thomas says: 

Filius autem est Verbum, non qualecumque, sed spirans amorem. Unde 
Augustinius dicit (De Trin. Lib. IX, cap. x) "Verbum autem quod insinuare 
intendimus, cum amore notitia est." Non igitur secundum quamlibet per- 
fectionem intellectus mittitur Filius, sed secundum talem instructionem 
intellectus, qua prorumpat in affectum amoris; . . . .^ 

and accordingly Dante, describing the creation of the angels, unites 
the light of God's wisdom with his love : 

Non per avere a s6 di bene acquisto, 

Ch' esser non pu6, ma perchS suo splendore 

Potesse, risplendendo, dir: Sussisto; 



S'aperse in nuovi amor I'eterno amore.* 

' De Genesi ad litteram Lib. XI, cap. xv (ed. cit.. Vol. V, p. 530). 

2 Summa Theologica, Prima Secundae, Qu. LXXVII, Art. V (ed. cit.. Vol. Ill, p. 267). 

3 Ibid., toe. eit. s Summa Theologica, I, Qu. XLIII, Art. V. 
< Convivio, III, 12, 11. 94-96. ' Paradiso, XXIX, 13-18. 
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In Lucifer both knowledge and love became perverted, and 
Lucifer is the head of the universal body of the wicked, which 
includes them all — fallen angels and degenerate men — just as Christ 
is the head of the universal body of the good — angels and men. 
On this consideration St. Augustine lays the foundations of his two 
"civitates," "civitas Dei" and "civitas diaboli": 

Hi duo amores, quorum alter sanctus est, alter immundus; alter socialis, 
alter privatus; .... praecesserunt in Angelis, alter in bonis, alter in malis; 
et distinxerunt conditas in genere humano civitates duas, sub admirabili et 
ineffabili providentia Dei, cuncta quae creata sunt administrantis et ordi- 
nantis, alteram justorum, alteram iniquorum.' 

The word "pelle" used by Dante in our passage suggests a 
body, and the analogy between the body of the devil and the body 
of God is widespread in the teachings of the early Fathers, and 
involves accurate distinctions, in interpreting the Scriptures, between 
passages which are to be understood as speaking of the head, and 
others which speak only of the body, while others still speak of 
both together. 

In the De Doctrina Christiana, a work quoted by Dante himself 
in the De Monarchia, St. Augustine devotes eight chapters to a 
summary of the Liber Regularum of Tichonius, his contemporary, a 
book containing directions for interpreting the Scriptures, which 
the bishop of Hippo valued highly. The first rule is one for inter- 
preting references to the body of God, which St. Augustine reports 
as follows : 

Prima de Domino et ejus corpore est, in qua scientes aliquando capitis 
et corporis, id est, Christi et Ecclesiae unam personam nobis intimari .... 
non haesitiemus quando a capite ad corpus, vel a corpore transitur ad caput, 
et tamen non receditur ab una eademque persona. Una enim persona 
loquitur dicens: "Sicut sponso imposuit mihi mitram, et sicut sponsam 
ornavitme ornamento" (Isa. 61:10); et tamen quid horum duorum capiti, 
quid corpori, id est quid Christo, quid Ecclesiae conveniat, utique intelli- 
gendum est.^ 

From this explanation it appears that both head and body may 
be spoken of in the same passage, both the unity of the two and the 
distinction between the two being understood. 

I De Genesi ad litteram Lib. XI, cap. xv (ed, cit.. Vol. V, p. 531). 
> De Doctrina Christiana Lib. Ill, cap. xxxi («d. cit.. Vol. V, pp. 37-38). 
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The second rule is regarding references to the mixed body of 
God, inasmuch as the church is composed of both faithful and 
hypocrites, both good and bad. The example taken from Tichonius 
is from the Song of Solomon (Cant. I, 5) : " Fusca sum et speciosa 
ut tabernacula Cedar, ut pelles Salomonis," in which it is necessary 
to explain how the church can be both "black" and "comely."^ 

It is not likely that the words "pelles Salomonis" — "curtains 
of Solomon," suggested to Dante his "pelle" in our passage,^ for 
another of the rules of Tichonius, the seventh, is concerned with 
references to the body of the devil : 

Septima Tichonii regula est, eademque postrema, de diabolo et ejus cor- 
pore. Est enim et ipse caput impiorum, qui sunt ejus quodam modo corpus, 
ituri cum illo in supplicium ignis aeterni: sicut Christus caput est Ecclesiae, 
quod est corpus ejus, futurum cum illo in regno et gloria sempiterna. Sicut 
ergo in prima regula, quam vocat de Domino et ejus corpore, vigilandum est 
ut inteUigatur, cum de una eademque persona Scriptura loquitur, quid 
conveniat capiti, quid corpori; sic et in ista novissima, aliquando in dia- 
bolum dicitur, quod non in ipso, sed potius in ejus corpore possit agnosci, 
quod habet non solum in eis, qui manifestissime foris sunt, sed in eis etiam, 
qui, cum ad ipsum pertineant, tamen ad tempus miscentur Ecclesiae, . . . .' 

The body of the devil is recognized and explained as a symbol 
for the whole sum of the wicked by others beside St. Augustine 
following Tichonius, for example St. Gregory: 

In Evangelio Veritas dicit: Ego sum lux mundi (Joan., VIII, 12). sicut 
autem isdem Redemptor noster una persona est cum congregatione bonorum; 
ipse namque caput est corporis, et nos hujus capitis corpus; ita autiquus 
hostis una persona est cum cuncta coUectione reproborum, quia ipse eis ad 
iniquitatem quasi caput praeeminet, iUi autem dum ad persuasa deserviunt, 
velut subjunctum capiti corpus inhaerent. Quod ergo de hac nocte, id 
est antiquo hoste dicitur, dignum est ut ad corpus ejus, id est ad iniquos 
quosque derivetur.* 

» Ibid., cap. xxxii (ed. cit., p. 38). 

' A better suggestion is in Gregory's comment on Job XL;26: " Nunguid implebit 
sagenas pelle ejus, aut gurgustium piscium capite illius." Subaudis, ut ego, qui intra 
Ecclesiam fldeliimi prlus quasi pellem diaboli extremos atque inflmos colligo, et post 
modum caput illius, id est prudentes mihi adversaJios, subdo. Moralium, Lib. XXXIII, 
cap. xvlil (ed. cit., Tom II, No. 1098). 

» Ibid., cap. xxxvil, ed. cit., pp. 48-49. 

* Moralium, Lib. IV, cap. xi (ed. cit., Tom. I, No. 112). St. Isidore also gives a 
summary of the rules of Tichonius, and uses the passages examined by the latter, among 
which is that from Isaiah (14:12): "Quomodo cecidisti de coelo, Lucifer, qui mane 
oriebaris 7" Sententiarum Lib. I, cap. xix. It is not insignificant, I think, that, in the 
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If, as I believe, the expression " primo aspetto " refers specifically 
to Lucifer, Dante is, I think, referring to him as the head of the 
whole body of the wicked, and at the same time to that whole 
body; just as, according to Tichonius and St. Augustine, a single 
sentence of the Scriptures may refer both to Christ the head of 
the church and to the whole assemblage of the elect, which is 
the body of Christ. Beatrice is denouncing the ravages of sin 
(" cupidigia ") in the whole world; and just as it is impossible for 
her to neglect the very source of "cupidigia," the first example of 
it in the world, so it is impossible for her (especially now that she 
and Dante are in the Primum Mobile, where are none but angels) 
to neglect the angels and speak only of men. Men and angels are 
inseparable in their sin; as there are only two states of the rational 
creatures of God, so there is only one hierarchy: 

.... demonstretur quantum a nobis potest, quam non inconveniens 
neque incongrua dicatur esse hominibus Angelisque societas: ut non quatuor, 
duae scilicet Angelorum totidemque hominum, sed duae potius civitates, 
hoc est societates, merito esse dicantur; una in bonis, altera in malis, non 
solum Angelis, verumctiam hominibus constitutae.' 

Quia igitur unus est Deus princeps non solum omnium angelorum, sed 
etiam hominum et totius creaturae; ideo non solum omnium angelorum, sed 
etiam totius rationalis creaturae, quae sacrorum particeps esse potest, una 
est hierarchia, secundum quod Augustinus dicit {De Civitate Dei Lib. XII, 
cap. i, circ. princ.) "duas esse civitates, hoc est societates, unam in angelis 
bonis, et hominibus, alteram in malis. "^ 

If Dante had intended to refer only to the fall of Lucifer, we 
might expect him to have used a past tense, "cosi si fe' la pelle 
bianca nera," for example; but since he intends to include in his 
reference not only the head but also the whole "societas malorum" 



Moralium ol St. Gregory, the chapter before the one in which is magnified the pre- 
eminence of Lucifer over the other angels, contains the following comment on the passage 
from the Lamentations of Jeremiah: "Candidiores Nazarei ejus nive, nitidlores lacte, 
rubicxmdiores ebore antiquo, sapphiro pulchriores; denigrata est super carbones facies 
eorum, et non sunt cogniti in Plateis, .... (Thren. IV, 7, 8); Denigrata eat super 
carbones facies eorum. Nigri enim post candorem flunt, quia amissa Dei justicia cum 
de se praesumant, in ea etiam quae non intelligunt, peccata dilabuntur; et quia post 
amoris ignem ad frigus torporis veniunt, entuictis carbonibus ex comparatione prae- 
feruntxu-." Lib. XXXII, cap. xxii. Op. omn. (ed. cit., Tom. II, No. 1070). 

1 De Civitate Dei Lib. XII, cap. i (ed. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 60). 

2 Summa Theologica, I, Qu. CVIII, Art. I. 
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which is the body of the devil, he uses the present tense.^ And if 
he had access to the text of Tichonius, which is by no means unUkely 
considering the fame of the work, he would iind an example exactly 
fitted for his purpose, an example taken from Holy Scripture refer- 
ring to the fall of Lucifer in the same comprehensive way, and using 
the present tense accordingly. For in the seventh rule of Tichonius 
"De diabolo et ejus corpore" occurs the following comment on 
Isaiah 14:16: 

Qui viderint te mirabuntur super te et dicent: Hie est homo qui concitat 
terrain, commovet reges, qui ponit orbem terrae totum desertum .... non enim 
dicent: Hie est homo qui incitavit terrain, movit reges et posuit orbem 
totum desertum, sed Incitat et Commovet et Ponit. Hominem enim totum 
corpus dicit tam in regibus quam in populis, cuius hominis superbi partem 
cum Deus percutit et ad inferos deiicit dicimus: Hie est homo qui incitat 
terram, commovet reges, scilicet sanctos.^ 

The sin of covetousness which was the undoing of Lucifer cor- 
rupted the whole hierarchy from top to bottom. From the first 
angel to the first man the disease spread rapidly. In heaven the 
pestilence was quickly eliminated because there God rules his sub- 
jects directly, but on earth where there is no direct ruler (in the 
absence of a heavenly appointed emperor) it is still reaping its 
harvest.' For this reason Beatrice, in her speech beginning: "O 
cupidigia, che i mortali affonde," is speaking of covetousness 
among men, since the angels are now immune, but that she has 
not forgotten that men and angels belong to a single hierarchy, 
and that she is thinking also of the beginning of the whole disaster, 
is confirmed by the illustration she uses of the tree the blossoms of 
which fail to produce fruit: 

Ben fiorisee negli uomini il volere : 

Ma la pioggia continua converte 

In bozzacchioni le susine vere.'' 

' It is probable that "cosl si /a" is the correct reading, since all the oldest MSS 
seem to have it. 

' Liber Regularum Tychonii (ed. J. A. Robinson, Cambridge University Press, 
1895), p. 75. 

' Paradiso, XXVII, 139-41: "Tu, perchS non ti facci meravlgUa, Pensa che in terra 
non 6 chi govemi; Onde si svia I'umana famiglia." St. Thomas in Summa Theologica 
I, Qu. CVIII, Art. I, alter declaring that properly speaking there is only one hierarchy 
of men and angels, continues: "Sed si consideretur principatus ex parte multitudlnis 
ordinatae sub principe, sic unus principatus dicitur secundum quod multitudo uno et 

eodem modo potest gubemationem principis recipere Et ideo oportet dlstingui 

humanam hiersirchiam ab angelica." 

< Paradiso, XXVII, 124-26. 
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For in the Convivio Dante uses the same illustration for the cor- 
ruption of the bad angels. There he is arguing that God's fore- 
knowledge of the fall of some could not deter him from creating the 
angels, and he continues: 

.... che non sarebbe da lodare la Natura, se sapendo proprio che 11 
fieri d'uno arbore in carta parte perdere si dovessono, non producesse in 
quelle fieri, e per li vani abbandonasse la produziene delli fruttiferi.' 
So in the Paradiso where, speaking of Lucifer, he says : 

il prime superbe, 
Che fu la semma d'ogni creatura, 
Per non aspettar lume, cadde acerbo.'' 

The words "cadde acerbo" ("fell unripe") represent the same 
metaphor. 

1 think that the obscurity of the lines "Cosi si fa," etc., is caused 
by the fact that, in the rest of her speech, Beatrice is speaking of 
the blighting effect of covetousness on earth. None of the inter- 
preters looked here for a reference to covetousness in heaven, and 
to some the words "nel primo aspetto" seemed to refer to the early 
degeneracy of the individuals on earth, which had just been described 
in three consecutive "terzine." Such a reference, however, would 
not have been accurate, for although that degeneracy is said to 
appear early in the youth of those affected by the blighting influence, 
it is nevertheless not sudden; its rapidity is not to be compared 
with the suddenness of the fall of the first angel, less than twenty 
seconds after his creation:' the "susine vere" are perverted into 
"bozzacchioni" by the steady rain, the "pioggia continua."* And 
yet the blighting influence operates early on the youth of man, and 
I think the word "cosi" does refer to this precocity: "thus early," 

• Convivio, III, 12, II. 76-81. 

2 Paradiso, XIX, 46-48. 
» Ibid., XXIX, 49-51. 

< The metaphor of rain is used very frequently by Dante for celestial influence. 
The fallen angels inhabit the air, the "aer caliginosus," whence descends the rain. Petri 
Lombardi Sententiarum Lib. II, dist. vl, and Thomas Aquinas Summa Theologica, I, 
Qu. LXIV, Art. IV. The "pioggia continua," then, may mean the temptations of the 
devil, but since the rain at first favors vegetation, it may mean instead the continual 
instruction in religious matters which is unaccompanied by discipline. How this may 
be is explained by Gregory in his comment on Job 38:28; Quia eat pluviae pater f etc., 
where occurs the following passage: "Terra enim cum complultur, Jactata in earn semina 
feracius Ugantur. Sed rursum si illam pluvla immoderatius irrlgat, in culmo pinguedlnem 
frumenti vlrtutemque mutat" — Moralium. Lib. XXIX, cap. xxx (ed. cit., Tom. II, 
No. 945). 
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says Beatrice, "does the white skin turn black in the body of the 
devil," that is, in the society of the wicked, and the use of the desig- 
nation "primo aspetto ecc." implies that the degenerate among man- 
kind follow the example of the head of their body, who degenerated 
more rapidly than they do. Doubtless, too, the poet desired to make 
it clear that Beatrice is not accusing every single human being of 
corruption : not all youths learn to break the fasts of the church and 
to hate their mothers. The true members of the body of Christ are 
uncontaminated. It is the members of the body of the devil who 
are degenerate. And since he thought well to use some designation 
for that " societas malorum," the one he chose (" primo aspetto ecc") 
was for many reasons the most appropriate, one of those reasons 
being that this expression designates the head as well as the body of 
the society of the wicked, the first and most rapid instance of pre- 
varication. It was an opportunity to use effectively an expression 
such as those mentioned by Tichonius and Augustine, which indi- 
cate both the head and the body of the devil at the same time. 

I anticipate that it will be said that this interpretation is not 
simple. All I can say in reply is that the meaning of this pas- 
sage no doubt seemed simpler to the author than it does to us; 
that this interpretation is based not on a few stray sentences 
by obscure authors, but on whole bodies of doctrine in the 
writings of Augustine and Gregory, authorities for neglecting 
whom Dante blames the churchmen of his day,' and Aquinas, who 
is the poet's chief authority; that if the solution had been simple 
to a modern eye, it would long ago have been stated and univer- 
sally accepted.^' 

That union between heaven and earth, which is contrived 
throughout the Paradiso by means of the interest that earthly affairs 

1 Epist. vili. 7. 11. 114-15. 

2 One of the simplest and best Interpretations that have been offered is that of 
Parodl, according to which "la bella flglia" is the Dawn, daughter of the sun. "Cosi 
si fa nera la pelle, che si mostrava bianca al primo apparire di colei, ecc. cioS dell' Aurora. 
Ossia: cosl 11 cielo, di bianco ch'era al mattino, diventa nero la sera, . . . ." (.B.S.D., 
XI, p. 193, n. 2.) But even if we admit that the sky (" il cielo") may properly be called 
the skin of the Dawn (not an easy admission) , the sky only turns black at night, so that 
the skin of the Dawn would turn black only when the Dawn herself is completely absent. 
Also the order of the words in the original is an obstacle, for it is difBcult to believe 
that "Cosi si fa la pelle bianca nera, nel primo aspetto ecc." means the same as: Cosl 
si fa nera la pelle, bianca nel primo aspetto ecc. 
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have for the saints, is especially noticeable in this twenty-seventh 
canto, as Fedele Romani observes.^ But the unity of the worlds 
is emphasized by the contrast which is continually drawn between 
the earth and the heavenly spheres. The subject of that contrast 
is "cupidigia," the sin which was banished from heaven by the 
ruler enthroned in the Empyrean, as soon as it made its appearance, 
but in which the unhappy mortals on earth are still whelmed until 
the time when the promised earthly ruler shall appear. 

At the beginning of the canto the poet is still in the eighth 
heaven, and the hymn raised by the spirits of the blessed to the Holy 
Trinity, together with the sight of what impresses him as a "riso 
deir universo, " draws from him the exclamation : 

O gioia! ineffabile allegrezza! 
vita intera d'amore e di pace! 
senza brama sicura ricchezza!^ 

Thus the central theme of "cupidigia" is introduced. 

Then follows St. Peter's denunciation of covetousness in the 
church, the rulers of which are not true members of the body of 
Christ, but belong to the body of the devil. The body of God, it 
will be remembered, is "mixed," according to the expression of 
Tichonius; it is both "fusca et speciosa," "black" and "comely" 
in the English version of the Song of Solomon. St. Peter does not 
forget the celestial origin of covetousness: 

. . . . , onde il perverse, 
Che cadde di quassu, laggiu si placa;' 

but he concludes with a prophecy of the speedy interposition of 
Providence, referring obscurely to the coming of the "Veltro." 

The saints soar triumphantly to the Empyrean, and as Dante 
follows them with straining eyes, Beatrice calls upon him to gaze 
below at the "sito di questa aiuola," the little but central earth, 
upon which he is able to see the place where Ulysses made his rash 
voyage, and that where Europa mounted the bull, typical instances 
of covetousness at work on earth. 

Now Dante and Beatrice are wafted up into the Primum Mobile 
which, as she explains, is lodged in the heaven of light and love, 

' Lectura Dantis, p. 55. ' LI. 7-9. ' LI. 26-27. 
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and is the source of time and motion. And now begins the speech 
of Beatrice "0 cupidigia" which, as Romani explains,* is the expres- 
sion of the feelings aroused in her by the invective of St. Peter. 
But whereas the apostle has dealt only with covetousness in the 
church, she speaks of it as it appears in the whole body of the devil, 
the skin of which turns soon from black to white, just as it did 
even sooner in the head of that body. Like Peter she does not 
forget the origin of sin in the world, and like Peter she concludes 
with a prophecy of the coming of the "Veltro." 

A minor motif in the theme of "cupidigia" is the rapidity with 
which it operates. In the last lines of the twenty-sixth canto Adam 
informs Dante that he fell from the state of innocence in six hours. 
Lucifer had fallen in less than twenty seconds. Among the children 
of men the process is slower, but still very rapid: with adolescence 
the blackening process is complete. The head turns black first 
and fastest; in the rest of the body, which is still growing — that is, 
in the number of the ill-predestined — the rapidity of the disease is 
somewhat delayed but still remarkable. 

The comprehensiveness of the view of sin taken by Beatrice, 
which includes bdth its effects and its first cause, its qualities and 
its place in God's universe, is appropriate to her character as the 
Revealed Truth, which speaks sometimes clearly and sometimes 
obscurely, as do the Scriptures. It is characteristic too of Dante, as 
it was of Augustine, who always thought of evil as one of his two 
"civitates" which divide the whole world. 

Of Augustine, Dante says, in that chapter of the De Monarchia 
in which he inveighs against the opponents of the Holy Empire, 
"quorum obstinata cupiditas lumen rationis extinxit, et dum ex 
patre diabolo sunt, Ecclesiae se filios esse dicunt":^ 

Sunt etiam scripturae Doctorum, Augustinii et aliorum, quos a Spiritu 
Sancto adiutos qui dubitat, fructus eorum vel omnino non vidit, vel si 
vidit minime degustavit.' 

And to those who still find it strange to suppose that Beatrice 
(after describing the rapid perversion of mankind) is summing up 

1 Lectura Dantia^ p. 46. 

' De Monarchia, III, 3, 11. 45-48. 

3 Ibid., 11. 87-91. 
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that description by including in it the head with the whole body of 
the "impiorum multitudo," when she says: 

Cosi si fa la pelle bianca nera, 
Nel primo aspetto della bella figlia 
Di Quei ch'apporta mane e lascia sera, 

I beg to recommend the words of Augustine already cited : 

.... non haesitemus quando a capite ad corpus, vel a corpore transitur 
ad caput, et tamen non receditur ab una eademque persona,* 

and also the chapters not hitherto mentioned, concerning the body 
of the devil, in the De Genesi ad litteram, from one of which the 
following extract is taken: 

Quod ergo per Isaiam prophetam in eum dicitur: "Quomodo cecidit 
de coelo Lucifer mane oriens . . . ." et caetera, quae in figura regis velut 
Babylonis in diabolum dicta intelliguntur, plura in ejus corpus conveniunt, 
quod etiam de humano genere congregat: et in eos maxime qui ei per super- 

biam cohaerent, apostatando a mandatis Dei Et iterum: "Sicut 

enim corpus unum est, et membra habet multa, omnia autem membra 
corporis cum sint multa, unum est corpus, ita et Christus" (I Cor. XII: 12). 
Eo modo etiam corpus diaboli, cui caput est diabolus, id est ipsa impiorum 
multitudo, maximeque eorum, qui a Christo vel de Ecclesia sicut de coelo 
decidunt, dicitur diabolus, et in ipsum corpus figurate multa dicuntur, 
quae non tam capiti quam corpori membrisque conveniant. Itaque Lucifer 
qui mane oriebatur et cecidit, potest intelligi apostatarum genus vel a 
Christo, vel ab Ecclesia; quod ita convertitur ad tenebras, amissa luce, 
quam portabat, quemadmodum qui convertuntur ad Deum, a tenebris ad 
lucem transeunt, id est, qui fuerunt tenebrae lux fiunt.* 

J. E. Shaw 

ToEONTO, Canada 

' De Doctrina Christiana Lib. Ill, cap. xxxl (ed. cit., Vol. V, pp. 37-38). 

2 De Genesi ad litteram Lib. XI, cap. xxiv (ed. Ht., Vol. V, pp. 540-41); cf. also ibid., 
cap. XXV, pp. 541-42. 
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